Il6                         CRITERIA   FOR   INTERPRETATION
anxieties connected with the sexual and aggressive aspects of the
dangerous father imago; the analysis of these will bring then
further relief, and change the internal situation once more, in a
connected way.
(10) These changes in amount and direction of anxiety have
their greatest significance in the transference situation. It is' what
happens in the transference situation, indeed, which provides us
with an acid test of the correctness of our perceptions. A valid
interpretation may change the phantasy picture of the analyst
from a dangerous to a helpful figure. In the case of a child, the
room may have seemed to be full of terrible roaring lions; and
when the meaning of this phantasy in reference to the child's
dread of the analyst is interpreted, the lions become kind and
friendly ones. Yet a valid interpretation will not inhibit the further
development of phantasy, in the way in which mere reassurance
will do. If interpretation has been both true and adequate,
phantasies will unfold more richly, and memories stir more freely,
whether in the play of the child or the words of the adult.
(i i) We can often thus in many ways predict the course of the
analysis, both its general course and its detailed immediate future.
Such predictions, whether or not expressed, may be fulfilled in a
manner that is both dramatic and of great scientific value, as
testifying to the validity of our perceptions and conclusions,
i.e. of our interpretations.
So much for our interpretations regarding present unconscious
trends or real events.
B. Now to discuss our reconstructions of the patient's past
history and past feelings.
We are led to infer such and such happenings in the past, by
bringing together what is already known about his experiences
with what he is showing us here and now of his attitudes and
feelings and behaviour to people in the present; and above all
by his unconscious or preconscious attitudes to ourself as his
analyst. A common source of evidence is the repetition of some
early relation which has not yet been recovered in memory.
The details of his behaviour on the couch, with all its affective
colouring, often enable us not merely to infer that such and such
happened, but that it happened at about such and such an age,
since it is so characteristically the behaviour of a child of a givea
period of life. As a rule, we also have a circumstantial setting
into which we can piece our interpretations and which links with